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CALM. 
*T1s a dull, sullen day,—the gray beach o’er 
In rippling curves the ebbing ocean flows ; 
Along each tiny crest that nears the shore 
A line of soft green shadow rises, glides, and goes. 


The tide recedes, the flat, smooth beach grows bare, 
More faint the low, sweet plashing on my ears, 
Yet still I watch the dimpling shadows fair, 
As each is born, glides, pauses, disappears. 
What channel needs our faith, except the eyes? 
God leaves no spot of earth unglorified ; 
Profuse and wasteful, lovelinesses rise ; 
New beauties dawn before the old have died. 


Trust thou thy joys in keeping of the Power 
Who holds these changing shadows in His hand ; 
Believe and live, and know that hour by hour 
Will ripple newer beauty to thy strand. 
—T. W. Higginson. 


JOHN ROBERTS: A QUAINT FRIEND OF 

THE OLDEN TIME: 

(Continued from last week.) 
Tue next we hear of Roberts he is in Gloucester 
Castle, subjected to the brutal usage of a jailer, who 
took a malicious satisfaction in thrusting decent and 
respectable Dissenters, imprisoned for matters of con- 
science, among felons and thieves. A poor vagabond 
tinker was hired to play at night on his hautboy, 
and prevent their sleeping; but Roberts spoke to 
him in such a manner that the instrument fell from 
his hand ; and he told the jailer that he would play 
no more, though he should hang him up at the door 

for it. 

How he was released from jail does not appear ; 
but the narrative tells us that some time after an 
apparitor came to cite him to the Bishop’s Court at 
Gloucester. When he was brought before the Court, 
Bishop Nicholson, a kind-hearted and easy-natured 
prelate, asked him the number of his children, and 
how many of them had been bishoped ? 

“None, that I know of,” said Roberts. 

“ What reason,” asked the Bishop, “do you give 
for this? ” 

“A very good one,” said the Quaker; “ most of 
my ehildren were born in Oliver’s days, when Bish- 
ops were out of fashion.” 

The Bishop and the Court laughed at this sally, 
and proceeded to question him touching his views of 
baptism. Roberts admitted that John had a Divine 
commission to baptize with water, but that he never 
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heard of anybody else that had. The Bishop re- 
minded him that Christ’s disciples baptized. “ What’s 
that to me?” responded Roberts. ‘“ Paul says he 
was not sent to baptize, but to preach the Gospel. 
And if be was not sent, who required it at his hands? 
Perhaps be had as little thanks for his labor as thou 
hast for thine; and [I would willingly know who 
sent thee to baptize? ” 

The Bishop evaded this home question, and told 
him he was there to answer for not coming to church. 
Roberts denied the charge; sometimes he went to 
church, and sometimes it came to him. “I don’t 
call that achurch which you do, which is made of 
wood and stone.” 

“ What do you call it?” asked the Bishop. 

“Tt might be properly called a mass-house,” was 
the reply: “ for it was built for that purpose.” The 
Bishop here told him he might go for the present ; 
he would take another opportunity to convince him 
of his errors. 

The next person called was a Baptist minister, 
who, seeing that Roberts refused to put off his hat, 
kept on his also. The Bishop sternly reminded him 
that he stood before the King’s Court, and the rep- 
resentative of the majesty of England; and that, 
while some regard might be had to the scruples of 
men who made a conscience of putting off the hat, 
such a contempt could not be tolerated on the part 
of one who could put it off to every mechanic he met. 
The Baptist pullei off his hat, and apologized, on 
the ground of illness. 

We find Roberts next following George Fox ona 
visit to Bristol. On his return, reaching his house 
late in the evening, he saw a man standing in the 
moonlight at his door, and knew him to be a bailiff. 
“ Hast thou anything against me?” asked Roberts. 
“No,” said the bailiff, “ I’ve wronged you enough, 
God forgive me! Those who lie in wait for you are 
my Lord Bishop’s bailiffs; they are merciless rogues. 
Ever, my master, while you live, please a knave, for 
an honest man won’t hurt you.” 

The next morning, having, as he thought, been 
warned by a dream to do so, he went to the Bishop’s 
house at Cleave, near Gloucester. Confronting the 
Bishop in his own hall, he told him that he had 
come to know why he was hunting after him with 
his bailiffs,and why he was his adversary. “The 
King is your adversary,” said the Bishop; “ you 
have broken the King’s law.” Roberts ventured to 
deny the justice of the law. “ What!” cried the 
Bishop, “do such men as you find fault with the 
laws?” “ Yes,” replied the other, stoutly; “and I 
tell thee plainly to thy face, it is high time wiser 
| men were chosen, to make better laws.” 
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The discourse turning upon the Book of Common 
Prayer, Roberts asked the Bishop if the sin of idola- 
try did not consist in worshipping the work of men’s 
hands. The Bishop admitted it, as in the case of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image. 

“Then,” said Roberts, “ whose hands made your 
Prayer Book? It could not make itself.” 

“Do you compare our Prayer Book to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image?” cried the Bishop. 

“ Yes,” returned Roberts, “that was his image; 
this is thine. I no more dare bow to thy Common- 
Prayer Book than the Three Children to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image.” 

“Yours is a strange upstart religion,” said the 
Bishop. 

Roberts told him it was older than his by several 
hundred years. At this claim of antiquity the pre- 
late was greatly amused, and told Roberts that if he 
would make out his case, he should speed the better 
for it. 

“ Let me ask thee,” said Roberts, “ where thy re- 
ligion was in Oliver’s days, when thy Common- 
Prayer Book was as little regarded as an old almanac, 
and your priests, with a few honest exceptions, 
turned with the tide, and if Oliver had pat mass in 
their mouths would have conformed to it for the sake 
of their bellies.” 

“What would you have us do?” asked the 
Bishop. “Would you have bad Oliver cut our 
throats?” 

“No,” said Roberts; “ but what sort of religion 
was that which you were afraid to venture your 
throats for?” 

The Bishop interrupted him to say, that in Oli- 
ver’s days he had never owned any other religion 
than his own, although he did not dare to openly 
maintain it as he then did. 

“Well,” continued Roberts, “if thou didst not 
think thy religion worth venturing thy throat for 
then, I desire thee to consider that it is not worth 
the cutting of other men’s throats now for not con- 
forming to it.” 

“You are right,” responded the frank Bishop. 
“T hope we shall have a care how we cut men’s 
throats.” 

The following colloquy throws some light on the 
condition and character of the rural clergy at this 
period, and goes far to confirm the statements of Ma- 
caulay, which many have supposed exaggerated. 
Baxter’s early religious teachers were more excep- 
tionable then even the maudlin mummer whom 
Roberts speaks of, one of them being “ the excellent- 
est stage-player in all the country, and a good game- 
ster and goodfellow, who, having received Holy 
Orders, forged the like for a neighbor’s son, who on 
the strength of that title officiated at the desk and 
altar; and after him came an attorney’s clerk, who 
had tippled bimself into so great poverty that he bad 
no other way to live than to preach.” 

J. Roperts. I was bred up under a Common- 
Prayer Priest; and a poor drunken old Man he was. 
Sometimes he was so drunk be could not say bis 

Prayers, and at best he could but say them ; though 
I think he was by fara better Man than he that is 
Priest there now. 


Bisnor. Who is your Minister now ? 

J. Roperts. My Minister is Christ Jesus, the 
Minister of the everlasting Covenant; but the pres- 
ent Priest of the Parish is George Bull. 

Bisnop. Do you say that drunken old Man was 
better than Mr. Bull? I tell you, I account Mr. Bull 
as sound, able, and orthodox a Divine as any we 
have among us. 

J. Roperts. I am sorry for that; for if he be one 
of the best of you, I believe the Lord will not suffer 
you long; for he is a proud, ambitious, ungodly 
Man: he hath often sued me at Law, and brought 
his Servants to swear against me wrongfully. His 
Servants themselves have confessed to my Servants, 
that I might have their Ears; for their Master made 
them drank, and then told them they were set down 
in the List as Witnesses against me, and they must 
swear to it: And sv they did, and brought treble 
Damages. They likewise owned they took Tithes 
from my Servants, threshed them out, and sold them 
for their Master. They have also several Times took 
my Cattle out of my Grounds, drove them to Fairs 
and Markets, and sold them, without giving me any 
Account. 

Bisuop. I do assure you I will inform Mr. Bull 
of what you say. 

J. Roperts. Very well. And if thou pleasest to 
send for me to face him, I shall make much more ap- 
pear to his Face than I’!] say behind his Back. 

After much more discourse, Roberts told the 
Bishop that if it would do him any good to have him 
in jail, he would voluntarily go and deliver himself 
up to the keeper of Gloucester Castle. The good-na- 
tured prelate relented at this, and said he should not 
be molested or injured, and further manifested his 
good will by ordering refreshments. One of the 
Bishop’s friends who was present was highly of- 
fended by the freedom of Roberts with his Lordship, 
and undertook to rebuke him, but was so readily an- 
swered that he flew intoa rage. “If all the Quakers 
in England,” said he, “ are not hanged in a month’s 
time, I’ll be hanged for them.” “ Prithee, friend,” 
quoth Roberts, “remember and be as good as thy 
word!” 

Good old Bishop Nicholson, it would seem, really 
liked bis incorrigible Quaker neighbor, and could 
enjoy heartily his wit and humor, even when exer- 
cised at the expense of his own ecclesiastical dignity. 

He admired his blunt honesty and courage. Sur- 
rounded by flatterers and self-seekers, he found sat- 
isfaction in the company and conversation of one 
who, setting aside all conventionalisms, saw only in 
my Lord Bishop a poor fellow-probationer, and ad- 
dressed him on terms of conscious equality. The in- 
dulgence which he extended to him naturally enough 
provoked many of the inferior clergy, who had been 
sorely annoyed by the sturdy Dissenter’s irreverent 
witticisms and unsparing ridicule. Vicar Bull, of 
Siddington, and Priest Careless, of Cirencester, in 
particular, urged the Bishop to deal sharply with 
him. The former accused him of dealing in the 
Black Art, and filled the Bishop’s ears with certain 
marvellous stories of his preternatural sagacity and 
= discernment in discovering cattle which were lost. 
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The Bishop took occasion to inquire into these stories ; 
and was told by Roberts that, except in a single in- 
stance, the discaveries were the result of his acquaint- 
ance with the habits of animals and his knowledge 
of the localities where they were lost. The circum- 
stance alluded to, as an exception, will be best re- 
lated in his own words. 

“TI had a poor Neighbor, who had a Wife and six 
Children, and whom the chief men about us per- 
mitted to keep six or seven Cows upon the Waste, 
which were the principal Support of the Family, and 
preserved them from becoming chargeable to the 
Parish. One very stormy night the Cattle were left 
in the Yard as usual, but could not be found in the 
morning. The Man and his Sons bad sought them 
to no purpose; and, after they had been lost four 
days, his Wife came to me, and, in a great deal of 
grief, cried,‘ O Lord! Master Hayward, we are un- 
done! My Husband and I must go a begging in our 
old age! We have lost all our Cows. My Husband 
and the Boys have been round the country, and can 
hear nothing of them. I'll down on my bare knees, 
if you'll stand our Friend!’ I desired she would not 
be in such an agony, and told her she should not 
down on her knees to me; but I would gladly help 
them in what I could. ‘I know,’ said she, ‘ you are 
a good Man, and God will hear your Prayers.’ I de- 
sire thee, said I, to be still and quiet in thy mind; 
perhaps thy Husband or Sons may hear of them to- 
day ; if not, let thy Husband get a horse, and come 
to me to-morrow morning as soon as he will, and I 
think, if it please God, to go with him to seek them. 
The Woman seemed transported with joy, crying, 
‘Then we shall have our Cows again.’ Her Faith be- 
ing so strong, brought the greater Exercise on me, 
with strong cries to the Lord, that he would be 
pleased to make me instrumental in his Hand, for 
the help of the poor Family. In the Morning early 
comes the old Man. Jn the Name of God, says he, 
which Way shall we go to seck them? I, being deeply 
concerned in my Mind, did not answer him till he 
had thrice repeated it; and then I answered, In the 
Name of God, I would go to seek them ; and said (be- 
fore I was well aware) we will go to Malmsbury, and 
at the Horse-Fair we shall find them. WhenI had 
spoken the Words, I was much troubled lest they 
should not prove true. It was very early, and the 
first Man we saw, I asked him if he had seen any 
stray Milch Cows thereabouts. What manner of 
Catile are they ? said he. And the old Man described 
their Mark and Number, he told us there were some 
stood chewing their Cuds in the Horse-Fair; but 
thinking they belonged to some in the Neighbbor- 
hood, he did not take particular Notice of them. 
When we came to the Place, the old Man found them 
to be his; but suffered his Transports of Joy to rise 
so high, that I was ashamed of his behavior ; for he 
fell a hallooing, and threw up his Montier Cap in 
the Air several times, till he raised the Neighbors 
out of their Beds to see what was the Matter. ‘O!’ 
said he, ‘I bad lost my Cows four or five days ago, 
and thought I should never see them again ; and 
this honest Neighbor of mine told me this Morning, 
by his own Fire’s Side, nine Miles off, that hereI 
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should find them, and here I have them!’ Then up 
goes his Cap again. I begged of the poor Man to be 
quiet, and take his Cows home, and be thankful ; as 
indeed I was, being reverently bowed in my Spirit 
before the Lord, in that he was pleased to put the 
words of Truth into my mouth. And the Man drove 
his Cattle home, to the great Joy of his Family.” 
(Conclusion next week.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MATERIALISM AND SCIENCE.—I. 

THE PROPER FIELD OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

I RETURN somewhat reluctantly to a further consider- 
ation of the tendency in modern scientific teaching 
toward Materialism,—the more so, because I thought 
I bad completed my little message, and need add no 
more; yet the less so, because I find that I was not 
understood by all who read my two articles, and also 
because it seems from the tenor of two communica- 
tions in these columns, (C. L. 8.,” and “ E. R. L.”), 
that I ought to state (or some one ought), even more 
emphatically, what is certainly a great truth of the 
present scientific situation. 

The emphasis I desire relates to the one thought 
which my two papers were intended to convey, and 
which is explicitly stated as their subject near the 
beginning of the first one; to wit: “ The spread of 
Materialism by the unguarded study of Science.” 

The theme, it is true, might be differently formu- 
lated. We might say: “The danger of falling into 
Materialism, to those who accept incautiously the 
views of some modern observers in the field of nat- 
ural science.” The thought is substantially the same, 
yet the latter form may express it somewhat more 
precisely and more completely than the other. 

In so far as either of the two late articles refers 
to the value,—the immense value,—of scientific re- 
search, they do but add to what I said myself. I 
did not omit testifying that the truths of Nature, as 
we observe them by means of our senses, are a part 
of the great body of Truth, and that those whé have 
noted them with exactness have rendered to the 
world a most inestimable service. With Science it- 
self it would be vain to quarrel. From the hum- 
blest observer of the simplest things up to the 
boldest investigator of the phenomena of exist- 
ence, the exertions of each, and the results of each, 
are entitled to respect, so far as they are without 
error. 

But we are liable to be misled, and our modern 
students of Science are misled, by theories and doctrines 
which writers on scientific subjects add to the record of 
their observations. Here is the dividing line. Who 
can challenge the wonderful powers of observation 
thown by Charles Darwin? Who will question the 
great service he has rendered us by the recorded re- 
sults of his observation? Yet the conclusions of 
* Darwinism,”—the theories of life which he chose 
to deduce from his facts of nature, are altogether a 
different thing. Not only are we not bound to accept 
them, but we have abundant reason for challenging 
an important part of them. 

And this is true as to others. It is true as to Her- 
bert Spencer, as to Professor Tyndall, as to Professor 
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Huxley,—as to the many who represent and repro- 
duce the doctrines of this eminent company. The 
rule applies to all of them,—this rule: That we may 
respectfully regard their statements of fact, we may 
accept with reasonable (not absolute: for what mor- 
tal is infallible?) confidence the record they give us 
of their studies of natural phenomena, but we are to 
be cautious of opinions to which they would lead us, 
and we are especially to reject these when they con- 
flict with our religious faith. 

The comment will here be made by the Ma- 
terialist that I am afraid of the Truth,—that I desire 
to draw the line at this point in order to save what 
the developments of Science show is a mere self-de- 
ception. This reproach would have force if it were 
well founded. But it is not. It is one of those sneers 
by which the irreverent love to support their case,— 
and by which, with the mass of mankind, preferring 
Hope to Despair, and Faith to Disbelief, they always 
injure it. It is an empty sneer, because, viewed in 
the calmest and fairest manner, the claim of “ Dar- 
winism ” (for example), upon our confidence must be 
a matter for examination and test. We may credit 
what the observer tells us he saw, but we are not 
bound to accept the deductions he draws from his 
observations. “Darwinism” (for example) leaves 
the field of observation, and marches into the fields 
of opinion. Thither we may follow, or we may not. 
We listen with respect to the account of the Beagle’s 
voyage, but we are not called on to give equal respect 
to dogmatic conclusions drawn from this or that group 
of the facts which the voyager noted. 

That we may stop at the point I indicate must be 
admitted. Now why shall we stop? Why may we 
study in the field of Natural Science with the mate- 
rialists, but decline to go with them to their material- 
istic inferences and hypotheses? 

1. My first (and sufficient) reason is that we are 
bound, above all things, to our faith in the Divine 
origin and order of the universe. This, it has been 
believéd by those of former ages whom we most ven- 
erate, is the supreme Truth. Upon it all that we 
value in our social organization rests. The tests of ex- 
perience commend it to us as a blessing to mankind. 
It has the confirmation of many witnesses, whose 
character and life suffer nothing by comparison with 
any. We may unhesitatingly put George Fox or John 
Woolman in comparison with either Charles Darwin or 
Herbert Spencer. Aside from the pure character and 
noble life of the witnesses to the spirit, we are as safe, 
scientifically, in believing their testimony in their own 
field, as we are in believing the observers of material 
facts in theirs. Our faith in the Divine origin and 
order, I say, claims us first, and claims us always. 
We do not believe it can be overthrown: we do not 
believe that any observations of the facts of natural 
science will tend to overthrow it: and certainly, until 
the time comes when not only the facts themselves, 
but the doctrines based on them shall be established 

beyond denial or doubt as destructive of the Divine 
doctrine, our faith stands, and ought to stand. 

2, There is little reason for giving respect, much 

less yielding consent, to materialistic views alleged to 
be derived from scientific data. Itis here that many 








incautious students in Science are misled. They de- 
pend upon names. They see how remarkable were 
Darwin’s observations; they accept also his specula- 
tions. The analytic order and systematic arrange- 
ment of Herbert Spencer attract their notice, and 
they find themselves assenting to his analysis, and 
upholding his system. Yet other scientific men of 
high authority differ from these. There is no con- 
clusion among them of the great questions. As, from 
the first, there have been differing theories of life, 
different systems of philosophy, different schools of 
thought, so in Science itself the greatest minds differ, 
the moment they leave the field of observation, and 
proceed to that of philosophical formula. It is folly, 
then, to permit our religous faith to be shaken by al- 
leged conclusions of Science, when it is evident that 
Science has not reached its ultimate conclusions at all. 
It would be a curious spectacle to find mankind laps- 
ing into despair on account of the views of some men 
of science, when others not less eminent tell them to 
hold fast their faith. 

Upon this point: the distinction between the pri- 
mary work of Science in the observation of natural 
phenomena and its advance into the field of philoso- 
phy, with crude dogmas affecting all the religious re- 
lations of man,—I will quote briefly from others 
Let me cite three apposite expressions by James 
Martineau,—who, I may say at this point, stands to- 
day inferior to no living man in his general ability to 
deal with thissubject. He says (Address at the open- 
ing of Manchester New College, 1874) : “It [Religion] 
asks only about the ‘ Whence?’ while they [the Sci- 
ences] concentrate their scrutiny upon the ‘ How ?’— 
by which I mean that their end is accomplished as 
soon as it has been found in what groups phenomena 
regularly cluster, and on what threads of succession 
they are strung, and into what classifications their re- 
semblances throw them. These are matters of fact, 
directly or circuitously ascertainable by perception, 
and remaining the same, be their originating power what 
it may. On that ulterior question the Sciences have 
nothing to say.” And farther on he says: “This 
comment on current hypotheses refers to them only 
so far as they overstep the limits of Science, and as- 
pire to the seat of judgment on ulterior questions of 
philosophy. So long as they simply descend upon 
this or that realm of nature, and try their strength 
there in simplifying its laws or rendering them de- 
ducible,—or, passing from province to province, labor 
to formulate equations available for several or for 
all,—they must respectfully be left to pursue their 
work; and whenever their authors present their 
demonstrated ‘system of the world,’ all reasonable 
men will learn it from them, whatever it may be, as 
scholars from a master. In the investigation of the 
genetic order of things, Theology is an intruder, and 
must stand aside. Religion first reaches its true 
ground, when, leaving the problem of what has hap- 
pened, it takes its stand on what foreveris.” And ina 
foot-note at this point he adds: “Religion has no 
locus standi in investigations about the order of phe- 
nomena in the past, but must make what it can of 
that order as determined by scientific evidence: Re- 
ligion has a locus standi, where Science has not, in the 
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quest and cognition of the Cause that is behind all 
phenomena. To reach that Cause, there is no need 
to go into the past, as though, being missed here, He 
could be found there. But when once He has been 
discerned, through the proper organs of divine ap- 
prehension, the whole life of humanity is recognized 
as the scene of His agency, and the past, no less than 
the present, has to be embraced in the religious in- 
terpretation of the world, and becomes an object of 
sacred interest.” 

And in his introduction (New York: Putnams. 
1875) to this address of James Martineau, Henry W. 
Bellows speaks so forcibly upon nearly this same 
point, that I quote also a few passages from him, as 
giving it a fuller illustration. He says: “ The al- 
leged discovery and partial verification of the method 
by which Nature works, has aroused suspicions in 
many leading scientific minds that Nature is the only 
and the final reality ; that we cannot get behind her 
phenomena—or rather that there is nothing behind 
them ; that matter and force are all we know or need 
to know, and that they have answered so many of 
our questions in regard to the origin of animal exist- 
ence and instincts, and even human intelligence, that 
they need only to be persistently pressed in the same 
direction to tell us all we can ever know, and all we 
ought to know. It is refreshing, in the midst 
of the crude replies which alarmed religionists are 
hastily hurling at the scientific assailants of faith in 
a living God, to hear one thoroughly furnished 
scholar, profound metaphysician, and earnest Chris- 
tian, entering his thoughtful and deeply-considered 
protest against the tendencies or conclusions of mod- 
ern Materialism. No writer has rendered, in 
this generation, such service to Religion, assailed in 
its vital assumptions by the arrogance of Science, 
drunk with the new wine of its recent victories.” 

Considering, then, that I have perhaps sufficiently 
shown my view as to the true work and just claims 
of Science, let me illustrate, very briefly, the fuct that 
even in the field which they properly hold, there is 
not an agreement among observers of the highest 
rank as to those phenomena from which the revolu- 
tionary “ hypotheses ” have been drawn. So far from 
our being bound (for example) to accept as a demon- 
stration of scientific observation the evolution of the 
complete man from a very similar ape, we are told by 
scientific observers as highly praised as himself by 
the scholars of Darwin that there is an impassable 
gulf between the two and that man isa unique creature. 
I will call the attention of students in science to the 
fact that the most brilliant interpreter of Darwin now 
living, Alfred Russell Wallace, explicitly differs from 
Darwin in regard to the human family. In the con- 
clusion of his latest and most important book (“ Dar- 
winism.” London: Macmillan & Co., 1889) he de- 
clares his belief—founded on the extensive series of 
scientific data which he has been considering,—in 
“the spiritual nature of man.” He finds that there 
are apes whose bodily structure nearly approaches 
the human, bert he also finds that this is but a small 
part of the case: there are faculties and qualities in 
man so distinct from the apes’, so infinitely unlike in 
nature, that the gulf between the animal and the hu- 
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man cannot be crossed upon the bridge of matter. 
He says (p. 461) of Darwin, that: “ Although perhaps 
nowhere distinctly formulated, his whole argument 
tends to the conclusion that man’s entire nature and 
all his faculties, whether moral, intellectual, or spir- 
itual, have been derived from their rudiments in the 
lower animals, in the same manner and by the ac- 
tion of the same general laws as his physical struc- 
ture has been derived. As this conclusion appears 
to me not to be supported by adequate evidence, and 
to be directly opposed to many well-ascertained 
facts, I propose to devote a brief space to its discus- 
sion.” (He goes into an examination of the facts and 
then he concludes) : “ We thus find that the Darwin- 
ian theory, even when carried out to its extreme log- 
ical conclusion, not only does not oppose, but lends a 
decided support to, a belief in the spiritual nature of 
man. It shows us how man’s body may have been 
developed from that of a lower animal form, under 
the law of natural selection ; but it also teaches us 
that we possess intellectual and moral faculties which 
could not have been so developed, but must have had 
another origin; and for this origin we can only find 
an adequate cause in the unseen universe of Spirit.” 

Here is a witness whom not even Darwinians will 
dismiss. Even such a scientist as Professor Romanes 
admits that Wallace’s authority is now regarded as 
of the highest, and that scientific opinion is tending 
in his direction. But I do not cite Wallace as a final 
authority: I do not undertake to express an opinion 
here as to whether the view he holds is to be 
absolutely accepted: I merely wish to show how 
foolish it would have been after reading Darwin’s 
works to accept the idea that man was descended, 
with all his faculties, from the lower animals, and that 
therefore he was but one in the animal chain, with- 
out spirit, without kinship to the Divine. 

I will add to this the opinion of St. George Mivart. 
He does not hold Darwin’s views as to the mate- 
rial nature of man, but he is admittedly a high au- 
thority in the field of natural science. His studies 
of the facts hold a position of conceded respect. Per- 
haps he may not be well known to those who know 
only the materialistic authorities, but his articles 
may be found among those most honored in the re- 
cent issue of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and 
open-minded students will find in these and in his 
books satisfactory evidence that he has studied the 
facts of nature with remarkable zeal and intelligence. 
Now while he is an evolutionist as to the general his- 
tory of the forms of life, he holds as to man that the 
gulf between him and the ape is not less than that 
between the ape and inorganic matter! The differ- 
ence between a clod and the animal who first rises 
from all-fours to his hind-feet is not greater, in his 
judgment, than that which separates man from the 
animal most nearly resembling his physicaljstructure. 
“Tt is manifest, ”he says,“ that such distinctions (e. g., 
growth, nutrition, locomotion, etc.), as exist between 
apes and minerals are as nothing compared{with the 
transcendent distinction ” that man istimmortal, and 
has a moral responsibility to God. 

There is, doubtless, no more eminent,biologist in 
any country than Professor Rudolf Virchow, of Ber- 
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lin. He denies entirely the conclusion that there is 
an absolute continuity of evolution up to the highest 
form, and that man is an animal, the son of the ape. 
In his address at the anthropological congress in 
Vienna, last year, he said: ‘“ Twenty years ago, when 
we met at Innspruck, it was precisely the moment 
when the Darwinian theory had made its first victo- 
rious mark throughout the world. We have since in 
vain sought for the intermediate stages which were 
supposed to connect man with the apes; the proto- 
man, the pro-anthropos, is not yet discovered. 

At that time in Innspruck the prospect was, appar- 
ently, that the course of descent from ape to man 
would be reconstructed all at once; but now we can- 
not even prove the descent of the separate races from 
one another. At this moment we are able to say that 
among the peoples of antiquity no single one was any 
nearer to the apes than we are. Twenty years 
ago the leaders of our science asserted that they knew 
many things which, as a matter of fact, they did not 
know.” 

I desire to be distinctly understood as citing these 
views only as illustrations. I do not commit myself 
to Wallace, or Mivart, or Virchow; they are simply 
witnesses. And I cannot go at length into the subject. 
I might go farther in showing that the facts them- 
selves upon which the materialistic dogmas are 
made to depend are controverted by scientific writ- 
ers of the first degree of prominence. A man well 
known to readers of this journal, a botanist of the 
highest standing, recently said to a friend (who 
quoted him to me), that whereas ten years ago, he 
and other men of science who held fast to their re- 
ligious faith felt themselves isolated in the midst of 
their group of workers, now the trend of thought be- 
gan to set the other way; the best observers in the 
physical sciences were men of faith ina Divine ori- 
gin and order. I have striven only to show, in this 
part of my paper, that with regard to the radical doc- 
trines (for example) of the evolutionary hypothesis 
there is no such unanimity of approval among men 
of science as justifies the demand that students 
sbould embrace them in connection with their stu- 
dies of the phenomena of Nature. 

Having attempted to deal with two branches of 
the subject: (1) the respect due to Science in its 
proper field; and (2) the fact that Science has not 
in its own field, reached ultimate conclusions; I 
must break off at this point. I desire to speak in 
another article on the fact that the dogmatic teach- 
ings of the Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley School are 
essentially materialistic; and to suggest in a third ar- 
ticle my conviction as to the imperative separation of 
Quakerism, by the simple and absolute spirituality of 
its fundamental principle, from affinity with the ma- 
terialistic school. H.M. J. 


Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’st, 
Wide as our need thy favors fall ; 

The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all. 


Ir is no small commendation to manage a little 
well. He is a good wagoner tbat can turn ina lit- 
tle room.— Bishop Hall. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 16. 
FourtTH MONTH 27, 1890. 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
GOLDEN, TEXT.—Take heed therefore how ye hear.—Luke 8: 18. 
Read Luke 8: 4-15. 

Tae parable was a common form of illustrating spir- 
itual truth. It was constantly used by Jesus, and 
being easily understood,—the subjects usually pertain- 
ing to the habits of life of the people, and the vari- 
ous circumstances of their intercourse, industry, and 
occupations,—he was thus enabled to press home to 
the understanding of the simple-hearted who gath- 
ered to hear him the living truths of the gospel he 
came to proclaim. 

No more striking figure to illustrate his labor 
among them could be found than the sower going 
forth to sow. 

The sower went forth to sow his seed. The processes 
of the farmer were very primitive, and in the days of 
Jesus he had not improved upon the methods of the 
still earlier times. The seeds were scattered broad- 
cast with the hands, and fell in all directions. 

By the wayside,—along the paths daily trodden, 
and it lay upon the surface of the hard, unyielding 
soil, until the birds came and devoured it. So it-is 
with the seeds of truth that fall upon the ears of 
those who are prone to evil, whose hearts are bard- 
ened by unbelief, who are deaf to the gentle prompt- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. These find their pleasure in 
the trifling, airy things that delight the imagination, 
and like birds gather up and devour the seeds of Di- 
vine truth that cannot break through the hard crust 
which covers the spiritual perceptions. 

Other fell on the rock. This condition is very like 
the trodden path; it offers no substance to nourish 
the Divine germ, and though it may seek the light 
and strive to send forth leaf and bud, there is noth- 
ing on the rock for it to feed upon, and it withers 
away under the burning heat to which it is exposed. 
There are mary conditions of the stony heart,—per- 
haps indifference, a thoughtless unconcern, or an en- 
vironment of open denial of all holy influences, may 
be the rock upon which the good seed perishes. 

And other fell amidst thorns Here there is no bar- 
renness of soil, no want of moisture, no bard, un- 
yielding clods tramped upon by the feet of the many. 
But the seed falling amidst the rank growth of thorns 
and briers, the unprofitable things that are only fit 
to be gathered up and consumed with fire, cannot 
reach up to the warm sunlight, cannot feel the gentle 
shower that spends itself upon the coarse tangle 
above, and its growth is choked and hindered. Mul- 
titudes of the precious ones to whom the call of Jesus 
goes forth, “Come unto me, and I will give you rest,” 
are hindered from that rest by allowing the good de- 
sires his call awakens to be choked by those things 
which prove but as vexations and hindrances to the 
progress heavenward. 

And other fell into good ground. Into the ground 
where the plow bad done its work,—where no weeds 
had been allowed to grow,—where the soil was soft 
and mellow. 

This is the true condition of the soil of the heart 
It is only made otherwise through failure to listen to 
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the inspeaking voice, which, if obeyed, would make 
the soul a very garden of precious fruit-bearing 
plants, whose yield would be for the healing of the 
bruised and wounded, and the nourishing of the best 
life, not only in the individual, but the seeds would 
scatter and take root in the soil of other hearts, and 
thus the increase is represented the thirty, the sixty, 
and the hundred-fold. 





THE TOPIC THOUGHT—PARABLE. 

One listens to a sermon that abounds in Divine 
truths, but being careless about spiritual things, he 
allows evil thoughts to crowd out much of the good. 
The word of God has fallen by the wayside. 

Another listens to the same discourse, and for a 
time be treasures up its lesson, and resolves to be- 
come a better person. Then the spirit of selfishness 
takes possession of him and the sermon is forgotten ; 
it has fallen on the rocky soil. 

Others hear, but allow themselves to think they 
have not time to attend to heavenly things now; 
they must first lonk after the riches and pleasures 
this world can give; and thus the seed has fallen 
among thorns. 

They who bear the word and do its bidding have 
received it on the good ground, and it will increase 
and bring to them the rich blessing of being the ac- 
cepted of the Father when he makes up his jewels. 

The lesson for us in this Parable is to be careful 
to hear the word aright, and having beard it, keep it 
that it may bear fruit to the bonor of the Father. 
And this word is that which Friends call direct im- 
pression, or the inspeaking word of God to our souls. 
It may come to us through the agency of a divinely 
gifted teacher; it may come direct when we are at 
our daily tasks, or sitting in silence alone, or amid a 
crowd. We know not how or when it may come; 
our duty is to keep the soil of the heart ever ready to 
receive it. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 


Tue idea that a student must be pale, hollow-chested, 
and generally debilitated, is rapidly passing away, 
and such are seldom seen in the schools whose 
brightest and best mentally are the robust, deep- 
breathing, and strong-muscled young persons who 
are as active and enthusiastic over foot-ball and ten- 
nis outside the walls of the school building, as they 
are earnest and successful in their mental contests 
within its precincts. The truth that to support sus- 
tained mental effort it is absolutely necessary for the 
body to be strong is now an axiom, accepted by con- 
stantly increasing numbers of people. How this 
wished-for physical strength is to be obtained is, 
however, a subject not so easily decided. It is evi- 
dently necessary that there shall be regular and sys- 
tematic exercise, and in schools this can be obtained 
only by means of a well-equipped gymnasium, under 
the care of a competent instructor. Various out-of- 
door sports have their advocates, and the claim has 
been made that the English youth owe their fine 
physique to the general playing of cricket among 
them, but an objection to all such exercises is that 
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they must be abandoned in rainy and wintry 
weather.! To supply regular and systematic exer- 
cise, extending throughout the year, a gymnasium is 
necessary. It is not intended by this to imply that 
the gymnasium should supplant out-of-door games, 
but that it should supplement them. Physical cul- 
ture in the gymnasium is modern ; the aim formerly 
was to make gymnasts, while now the object is to 
make the body symmetrically strong with every part 
properly developed, and all parts equally balanced in 
relation to others, with every organ working nor- 
mally. 

The value of such a course of physical culture to 
the student is beyond expression. Not only does it 
perfect and strengthen the body and fit it to bear the 
strains put upon it in after life, but the immediate 
results are to brighten the intellect and enable the 
mind to perform an immense amount of work with- 
out breaking down. Observation among students of 
Johns Hopkins University and other schools which 
prescribe a course of physical culture, leads to the 
belief that any amount of mental work may be done 
without risk to health if in connection with regular 
meals, full sleep, and some exercise in the fresh air, 
an hour be spent in the gymnasium from three to six 
times a week. Up to a recent period “ breaking 
down ” was very common in scbhools,and their gradu- 
ates were too often physical wrecks, feeling the ef- 
fects of the strain ever afterwards, while under the 
present methods of systematic exercise, the physical 
condition of the student is usually much improved 
by his course of study, and he enters upon the duties 
of life full of bope and energy. 

As suggested recently by President Adams, of 
Cornell, the gymnasium exercise, coming as it usu- 
ally does in the afternoon, when school duties for the 
day are over, takes the scholar just at the time when 
the rebound from class-room repression naturally 
leads to what might be termed muscular expression. 
This usualiy takes form either in exercise or mis- 
chief, and just bere the gymnasium offers a method 
of utilizing this energy to good purpose. After an 
hour speut on the bars and rings the equilibrium of 
the body will have been restored, and the student 
ready for the next legitimate duties. Sleep at night 
will be sound, and in the morning the brain will be 
better prepared fur study. 

One advantage of a gymnasium course, especially 
to girls is, that it enforves a proper style of dress. A 
teacher of physical culture of the present day insists 
that girls who exercise shail wear clothing that al- 
lows freedom of movement, while it does not con- 
strict the body at any point. This is a matter of 
great importance, for, while it allows the body to be- 
come strengthened in every weak part, it teaches 
girls the principles and advantages of hygienic dress, 
and shows them the folly of depending on any article 
of clothing for support. 

A very important part of the education of every 
boy and yirl should be a knowledge of the art of 


|! We venture to add to our contributor's remarks on this 
point, a suggestion which is impor ant: that the differences of 
climate between this country and England make it a matter for 
caution to presume that habits in relation to out-door life there 
can be freely adopted here.—Ebs. } 
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swimming. Two large schools recently erected in 
Baltimore have complete gymnasiums, and connected 
with each isa swimming pool or basin supplied with 
water which may be filtered and heated. This fea- 
ture is now considered necessary in a well-equipped 
gymnasium, as it greatly increases the interest of the 
students, and affords them an opportunity for a form 
of exercise which is pleasant and healthful, and is in 
itself valuable as a means of muscular development. 

To attain a proper degree of usefulness it seems 
best to make the gymnastic course in schools and 
colleges obligatory, and the student subject to exam- 
inations at stated times, as in other courses of study ; 
and the instructor in physical culture should hold a 
rank equal to that held by other teachers who de- 
vote an equal amount of time and talent to their 
work. 

In the interest of the next and succeeding genera- 
tions, the hope may be expressed that in every im- 
portant institution of learning under the care of 
Friends, a well-appointed gymnasium may be erected 
and conducted in accordance with the most enlight- 
ened methods of physical culture. 

Outver Epwarp Janney, M. D. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 19, 1890. 


THE SOWER, 
Tue Parable of the Sower (under consideration in 
the Scripture Lessons), represents four conditions of 
receptivity of the human mind to the spiritual truths 
of the religion of Jesus. These cover a wide range,— 
we may say the whole ground of our relations to the 
life and development of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in the souls of men. 

And how clear and forcible are its lessons! The 
mind untrained to investigate questions that pertain 
to the spiritual nature, can hardly fail to apprehend 
the meaning of such simple illustrations drawn from 
what is constantly passing before our eyes in the 
processes of nature, leaving the most undeveloped 
understanding no ground for excuse when there is ca- 
pacity for intelligent action; while the mind that de- 
lights in the beauties of nature and finds sources of 
instruction and lasting enjoyment in the simple pro- 
cesses of growth and development that everywhere 
bear testimony tothe rich provision the Great Source 
of all has nade for the happiness and well-being of 
his intelligent creation, thankfully and devoutly rec- 
ognizes that “The hand that made them is Divine.” 





It is well to note the entire absence of all speculative 
or doctrinal ideas, indeed of every side thought or re- 
lated question, in the facts presented as well as the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. 

And how true to life are the different states here 
portrayed. How large a proportion of the haman 
family appear totally indifferent to the claims of the 
spiritual life——there is no response to the tender 
word, the vital truth, that is asking for room to grow 
in the soil of the heart. Cold insensibility puts the 
foot of apathy upon every swelling germ, and there 
is no place for it to sprout and make itself seen and 
felt. The airy vanities of earthly hopes and promises 
of present good pluck up and devour the puttings 
forth of desires that for a brief moment find a place 
in the soul. To multitudes this is as far as any seed 
of Divine truth gains a lodgment, and yet there is 
hope even for these in the Infinite love that is ever 
ready to respond to the faintest cry of a soul feeling 
its need of a Helper. 

The rock is hard and unrelenting, its surface, coy- 
ered with a thin disguise that hides its shallowness, 
takes readily what is borne along of the good seed of 
life, and a show of effort is put forth while the need 
is small, the germ finds the supply equal to its de- 
mand, and a degree of life is maintained. How large 
a part of the plants in the great Husbandman’s field 
are in this condition! They spring up and give evi- 
dence of life, but when the heat and fervor of the 
mid-day sun pours down upon them the withering 
process begins, for there is so little depth between the 
sunlight and the hard, unyielding rock beneath, that 
no fruitage can be produced. 

Again, there are the thorns, the entanglements 
by which the Divine life in the soul is choked and 
hindered from growing to its full perfection. 

This is a sad condition into which multitudes find 
themselves with little power of resistance, yet the 
Heavenly Pruner, if allowed to do the work, will re- 
move every obstacle that comes between the strug- 
gling plant and the light that shines to strengthen 
and mature its growth. Let us see in each of these 
unfavorable conditions, some place where the earn- 
est laborer may come in and help to save even a 
small harvest, for the least grain of truth that may be 
helped to feel the warming rays of the Sun of Right- 
eousness,—to be watered by the dews of heavenly in- 
fluence,—is worth all it costs to bring it to the condi- 
tion of the “ full corn in the ear.” 

For the seed that finds no hindrance,—that falls 
into the mellow soil of a heart where preparation has 
been made for its lodgment,—what shall be said of its 
capacity for growth and fruitage? Surely it never yet 
has reached a limit; the thirty, sixty, or one hun- 
dred fold are typical,—figurative. The apostle, rejoic- 
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ing in the glorious prospect of future blessedness for 
the true believer, broke forth in the glad expectancy 
which filled the heart of the inspired Isaiah : “ Things 
which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which 
entered not into the heart of man, whatsoever things 
God prepared for them that love him.” And they 
who rejoice with prophet and apostle iu this soul-in- 
spiring hope, how should its prospect fill them with 
desire for every soul, that it come into a realization 
of this hope even while in the turmoil and anxiety 
of this present existence. 

It is here that the harvest field calls for laborers, 
—here we have our place and portion; and if we 
grow and mature, bearing fruit to the honor of the 
Great Husbandman, we may safely rest our cause 
with him, knowing that whether it be small or great, 
the ten or the hundred fold, the good we have ac- 
complished will be owned by Him, and the reward 
wil! be sure, “He that reapeth receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal,that he that sow- 
eth and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” 


THE securing of a site for the proposed “ George 
School” appears to be now in a fair way of being ac- 
complished, if the necessary arrangements can be 
made as to railroad accommodations, etc. In regard 
to the funds which it has been proposed should be 
privately raised to pay for the land, a communication 
from Clement M. Biddle, elsewhere printed in this 
issue, is of interest to all. We particularly ask at- 
tention to the necessity for promptitude on the part 
of those who are willing to help the subscriptions 
which he describes. The time for action is now quite 
short. 


DEATHS. 
BEDELL.—At Clinton Corners, N. Y., Fourth month 
10th, 1890, of paralysis, Mary E., wife of Wm. Bedell, in 


her 56th year; a member of Creek Monthly and Stanford 
Quarterly Meeting. 


BENNETT.—On Third month 24, 1890, Rachel Bennett, 
of Fairberry, Ill., aged 65 years, 5 months, and 7 days. She 
was the daughter of Aaron and Sarah Shaw. She was born 
in Cumberland county, N. J., and removed with her par- 
ents to Lafayette, Ind., in 1833. In the year 1846 she was 
married to John Bennett, emigrating with her husband 
to Illinois in 1853. She was a Friend in faith, although not 
a member, and being of a meek and quiet spirit, her chil- 
dren will rise up and call her blessed, 

COOPER.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 34, 
1890, William W. Cooper, in his 37th year, and on Fourth 
month 9th, 1890, David Cooper, in his 42d year; sons of 
Edward P. and Sarah B. Cooper; members of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at Race street. 

DAVIS.—In Woodstown, N. J., Fourth month 2d, 1890, 
Mary A. Davis, widow of David Davis, in her 88th year; 
a member of Pilesgrove Monthiy Meeting. 

HARLAN,.—Near Erceldoun, Chester county, Pa., Third 
month 3d, 1890, Amos Harlan, in the 83d year of his age, 
after a long illness, which he patiently bore to the end. 
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IREDELL.—In Montgomery township, Montgomery 
connty, Pa., Third month 30th, 1890, Elizabeth L., daugh- 
ter of Jonathan and Sarah B. Iredell, of Horsham, in the 
91st year of her age. 

JONES.—At the residence of her son, W. L. Jones, Mar- 
tinsburg, West Va., after a short illness, on the 21st of 
Third Month, 1890, Ruth Jones, in her 66th year; a valued 
member of Centre Preparative and Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, Frederick county, Virginia. 

MILLS.—On Fourth month 6th, 1890, Amos P. Mills, 
son of Abel and Elizabeth Mills, Mt. Palatine, Ill., aged 17 
years, 8 months, and 10 days. 

He was of a meek and quiet spirit, a dutiful son, and a 
loving brother, making along his short journey of life many 
warm friends, who knew him only to love him. A birth- 
right member of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
and a very regular attender. 

PAUL.—In Horsham, Pa., Fourth month 7th, 1890, 
Hannah S., wife of Lukens Paul, aged 71 years. 

PRINCE.—At Wollaston, Mass., Third month 31st, 1890, 
Josephine J. Prince, wife of George M. Prince, and daugh- 
ter of Solomon S. Jackson, of Jericho, L. L., in the 31st year 
of her age; a highly esteemed member of Jericho Monthly 
Meeting, and interred at that place Fourth month 2d, 1890. 

“God calls His loved ones home to rest.” The sudden 
removal of this dear friend from a happy home, and so 
many new and sweet duties, leaving a little daughter only 
a few days old, awakens our deepest sympathy for the be- 
reaved, and calls forth this heartfelt tribute to her memory. 
Eminently social in her nature, she endeared herself to all 
with whom she was associated. For the past two years sep- 
arated from any member of her own Society, she made her 
influence felt in the community in which she lived as a 
Friend “In deed and in truth.” Hers was a conspicuous 
example of faithfulness to every duty in the home, in the 
social life, at meeting, and in the First-day school, engag- 
ing earnestly and heartily in the work of the latter. In 
the light of her example we may find the inspiration to do 
our duties in life as they come before us. We were com- 
forted by the sweet expression her features wore in the 
stillness of death, as though the joys of the unseen world 
had opened to her view, and the memory of her noble life 
will be one of the sacred things earth has for all who knew 
her. es 

SPENCER.—At their residence near Rydal, Pa., Fourth 
month 4th, 1890, Mary Annette, daughter of George and 
Ella L. Spencer. Interment, Philadelphia. 

TOWNSEND.—In West Chester, Pa., Fourth month 
14th, 1890, of pneumonia, Elizabeth Gibbons Townsend, 
wife of Washington Townsend and daughter of the late 
Dr. William Gibbons, of Wilmington, Delaware. 

TRAINER.—Fourth month 7th, 1890, at Trainer, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., David Trainer, in his 76th year. 

WEEKES.—At Scipio, Cayuga county, N. Y., Third mo. 
29th, 1890, Tamer B. Weekes, aged 88 years, 10 months, and 
1 day; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


Many sweet little poems are the outbreaks of 
momentary feelings ;—words to which the song of 
birds, the rustling of ieaves, and the gurgle of cool 
waters form the appropriate music.—Longfellow. 





Rip thyself of that haunting shadow of thy own 
self, which thou hast pampered and fed upon shad- 
owy lies. When it is once cast out, and thyself is 
possessed with God, then art thou His child. Being 
empty He can fill thee—George Macdonald. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. | 

DAYS IN SUB-TROPICAL FLORIDA. 

(Concluded from last week.) 

Last night I stood on the high gallery of the Beach | 

House, facing the ocean. The gloom which hung 

over the wild waste of waters was impenetrable. | 

The wind howled, and the rain fell through the thick | 
darkness. The hurrying surf curled up in long lines 

of seething foam. Old Ocean was wrathful, and spent | 

his fury upon the peaceful sbore; all safe upon the 

land I enjoyed its wild unrest. 

To-night we are at a hotel built entirely upon 
piles, at the terminus of a pier which runs one mile 
out into the Bay of Tampa, two hundred and fifty 
miles south of Ormond, and on the Gulf Coast. In 


and Seville, stopping a short time at the latter place. 


It is a charming resort, with a large hotel, and pretty | 


lakes for fishing, close by. This hotel is owned by 


Mason Young, vice-president of one of the Florida 
railways. 


forming itself into little hills or hummocks, as they 
are called in Florida. 

It was asad sight, the destruction caused by the 
recent freeze to the once green and flourishing orange 
groves. The leaves were yellow and wilted, as if 


scorched by fire, and the fruit brown and seared and 
shriveled. 


as Punta Gorda, 
In taking a southerly course we pass through the 


Lake Region; groups of lakes, some opening into 


others, are on the right hand and on the left. 
see their glittering surfaces through the trees. Many 
of the smaller ones appear to have no visible outlet. 
A few are several miles in extent, and enclosed by 
low wooded shores. In these hummocks are found 
the wild orange trees, native to Florida. They are 
very ornamental, and are transplanted in private 
grounds. 
It is said that these wild trees are seedlings from 
fruit imported by the Spaniards. They are often 
topped and budded with the cultivated orange and 
soon come into bearing. ‘ 

I am writing after a delightful slumber in the 
very bosom of the waters. I awoke early, and hear- 
ing a great splash, opened the window just in time 
to see the huge pelicans plunge in from the pier and 
dive for fish. They are comparatively tame, and are 
not allowed to be shot; one was captured, and is 
held in confinement for a closer inspection. 

The waters of the Bay are of a beautiful nile 
green, and so limpid that the sand-covered bottom is 
plainly seen, with curious shells scattered upon it. 
Millions of sardines with their silvery sides and 
green backs float near the surface, and large fish of 


| over the water dashing high the white spray. 
this run we passed through Palatka, Winter Park, 


We pass through a flat, piney country. | 
In places the earth appears to have heaved slightly, | 


We | 


| sympathy the most. 





various kinds swim around without fear. These are | 
easily secured by neta, and are very palatable when 
served upon the table. 
the hotel, only yesterday one was harpeoned from 
the pier, about eight feet long. The principal pastime | 
here is boating and fishing, and toward evening the 
fishers with their long poles line the pier. 

From this port the Plant line of steamers go and 


| all others. 
Sharks frequently come near | 


| the hands of the taxidermist. 


return from Havana and from New Orleans. The 


| Olivette from the former place is now at the dock 


bringing Robert Gerrett and party who are at the 
“Inn.” We inspect the interior of the fine, little 


| steamship and feel tempted to take passage next day, 
| but it is too late to visit the Tropics. 


We rowed in a small boat to Picnic Island, across 
the Bay. The Island is covered with different kinds 
of palms and palmettoes, a few houses are on the 
shore. The sand on the beach is milk white and lit- 


| tle pink crabs glide sideways in hasty transit, and 


many pretty shells are washed up by the waves. 
Through the courtesy of H. B. Piant we are treated 
to a ride in his steam launch, and we go bounding 
Ata 
wharf we saw gorgeous tropical birds and monkeys, 
and South American raccoons, etc., brought by in- 
coming ships. We reluctantly leave this attractive 
place, and “pull-out” for our last objective point, 
Punta Gorda. 
Punta Gorpba, Third month 28th. 

Here we are at the extreme extension of the rail- 

road lines on the Gulf Coast. Unluckily we were 


| obliged to take a “slow coach” from Tampa, and 


were from “ early dawn till dewy eve” making about 
one bundred miles. Changing cars and being delayed 


| for other trains is one of the inconveniences ex peri- 
| enced by the traveler in Florida. 
Traces of the frost were seen as far down | 


We were in a pay 
car in the rear of a freight train, which halted every 
few miles to pay the negroes who worked as section 
hands. It afforded us an opportunity, however, of 
studying the types of Southern negroes and the 
poorer classes of whites. 

It would be difficult to say which enlisted our 
Though slavery is virtually 
done away with, yet the negroes are in a measure 


| deprived of their rights and privileges, and are often 
| cruelly treated. 


_ pay, was no doubt guilty of breaking someof the rules 
The fruit is very sour, and unfit for use. | 


One poor fellow who came in for his 


He was confronted by the section “ boss,” severely 


| pounded, thrust out of the car, beaten with a club, 


and chased with a pistol at his back into a house for 
refuge. They dare not resist what comes down upon 
their defenseless heads, for fear of their lives, which 


| are held cheaply. 


As we proceed southward the heat of the sun is 
intense. The earth is parched and dry, all nature 
has experienced a drouth, for no rain of any account 
has fallen for four or five months. Punta Gorda is 
but a small village. The hotel of the same name isa 
fine, large building, with spacious galleries about it. 
Situated directly on the shore, a beautiful view is 


| commanded of Charlotte Harbor where steamships 


and steamboats come in to the pier, and little sail- 
boats dot the rippling surface, making a pleasing pic- 
ture. We find many sweet-voiced birds here, and 
the clear, ringing notes of the mocking birds drown 
The English sparrows, happily, have not 
found their way South, hence the native birds are 


| unmolested. 


In a tent on the shore, where shells and various 
curios are kept for sale, are two immense tarpons in 
The tarpon is a trop- 
ical fish, his familiar home is in the Gulf of Mexico, 








but recently it has been discovered that he haunts 
certain places in the harbor. A launch has just 
pushed out for the fishing grounds, boarded with 
fishers all eager for the exciting sport. The tarpon is 
caught by book and line; a special tackle is made for 
his capture, rods of split bamboo from seven to nine 
feet long, and large thick reels that hold two hundred 
yards of linen thread. The bait is mullet. His pro- 
portions are too great to be drawn out of the water by 
the line, so he is hauled along side of the boat and 
“ gaffed.” Some of these fish are four feet long and 
weigh as much as two hundred pounds. 

The most tropical scenery of Florida lies directly 
along the water course. Fine subjects for artistic 
work tempt us to drive some five miles to Alligator 
creek. The young, dark, sun-browned Jehu, who 
holds the reins, answers to the high-sounding title of 
Solon Sewad. A genuine Florida “Cracker” to the 
manor born, his wisdom and experience for a small 
boy of fifteen summers was more than ordinary, and 
before our drive was ended, the amount of informa- 
tion, voluntary and otherwise, extracted from Solon, 
would fill a pampblet. 

His knowledge of tender-foot tourists, and their 
contact with venomous snakes, his exploits at “ gator ” 
hunting and deer stalking and rounding up of the 
wild cattle that roamed through the wilderness of 
pines, smacked of the romantic, but served as a di- 
version as we bounced over the thick palmetto roots 
and ploughed the deepsand. Westopped for a drink 
at a little cabin near the creek, and from an old rusty 
tin dipper quenched our thirst with the dark con- 
tents of a rain-water barrel. A young mother, with 
three little children, and her husband, eked out their 
lonely existence, far away from civilization. They 
raise their own sugar cane, and with a little hand 
mill crush out the juice, and boil it to the consistency 
of syrup, and of sugar. 

Alligator Creek is broad and deep, the water is 
black, and to all appearances unfit for animal life, 
and yet it is the home of the “ gator,” and abounds 
in large fish as do all the streams in Florida. Along 
its banks grow large live oaks, draped with grey 
moss. Palms, palmettoes, wild oranges, and climb- 
ing vines form a dense jungle. The trees on either 
side bend over the stream,in some places almost 
meeting, forming a wild, strange, and picturesque 
scene. The artist secures many a fine impression 
upon the sensitive plates of the camera. 

In a short time we have seen much of sub-tropical 
Florida; it has, like other places, its contrasting 
lights and shadows. Though the sun’s rays are at 
times scorching, the fire-charged air is chased away 
by the sea breezes which daily visit the land. 
Pleasure seekers find diversion here both at the in- 
land resorts, and those on the shores of the ocean and 
the bays. Opportunities for time-killers, or lovers of 
mature are offered everywhere, and we will return 
home with many pleasant impressions of the Penin- 
sular State. 

EmIie PAINTER JACKSON. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TEMPERANCE WORK AMONG FRIENDS. 
In a recent letter from a friend, he says, in substance, 
that the cause of Prohibition has been set back for 
years by partisan action, and feels that the way is 
nearly closed for any profitable action by Friends. 
In a letter from another friend, he marvels that any 
one professing to be actuated by Christian principles 
can fail to cast his influence with the Prohibition 
party. Now both of these friends we know to besin- 
cere in their desire to do right, to promote total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating liquors, and believe that 
Prohibition is right*and should be striven after. 

They differ wholly on the question of methods. 

In a recent number of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, was a letter from a valued friend and 
worker in the temperance cause, who thinks Friends 
ought to be able to discuss this question through 
their paper, and wonders why it cannot be done. It 
seems to me that there is a reason why this cannot 
be done, although it is not an excuse or justification, 
We have not yet learned how to be temperate in spirit. 
So long as we feel indignant and marvel at each 
other’s blindness, and are not willing to believe in 
each other’s sincerity, or not willing to think we may 
not see the whole truth, and others are wilfully 
blind, we are in no condition to discuss a question. 
It is hard to be patient when others hold opposing 
views. But our first work is in our own teyopers and 
spirits. That precedes all other temperance work. 
Until we have learned to control not only our speech 
but our feelings, our hearts “out of which are the is- 
sues of life,” we cannot enter the Lord’s vineyard to 
profit. We spoil vines as well as prop upsome. So 
let us make self-government our first work. Not that 
other work may not and ought not go along with it, but 
that is the positively necessary thing to do any good 
work at all. When we can calmly state, in submis- 
sion, our views, and as calmly listen to adverse ones, 
aiming only to find the best, knowing no personal 
feeling we may safely discuss questions. Those men 
who “ fly up,” and get “ tried,” and “ feel strongly,” 
may be right in their views, but they are dangerous 
statesmen. H. A. P. 

Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CLOSE OF THE PEDAGOGIC LECTURES. 
Tue Tenth Lecture—and the last for this season—in 
the combined Course to Teachers in Friends’ Schools, 
was given at Swarthmore on the morning of the 12th 
inst. 

The first hour was devoted to the subject of 
“Chemistry,” by Dr. Wm. C. Day of the College, who 
very practically explained how teachers in secondary 
schools could give instruction in this branch, which is 
becoming an increasingly inportant study in all 
schools. He strongly advised simple experiments 
which would do more to instruct and arouse interest 
than any amount of theory from text-books. He 
said while there was no lack of generosity on the part 
of educators, there was great want of knowledge re- 
garding the fitting up of laboratories, the very men- 
tion of which caused cold chills to run over school 
Boards and Trustees, so associated was the very name 
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with great expenses. He did not wonder at this, for 
vast sums of money had been unnecessarily thrown 
away on such things. But this need no longer be, 
and instruction of this kind need not be lost on this 
account. He had, with much time and labor, placed 
upon the numerous blackboards in the lecture room, 
a list of articles with the price attached, showing that 
laboratory work can be done with a small outlay of 
money. He urged that pupils be put to experimental 
work and advised an “ intelligent laziness” on the 
part of the teacher as essential to their progress. He 
spoke briefly of the value of a knowledge of chemis- 
try to women as well as men, as it cannot only be ap- 
plied to the investigation of what composes matter, but 
is equally valuable in the preparation of foods. He 
spoke warmly of Mrs. Richards as a chemist of note 
and the only lady member of the “ Society of Mining 
Engineers,” a body composed of chemists and other 
Scientists. Mention was also made of her recent suc- 
cessful effort in establishing the “New England 
Kitchen” in Boston for the preparation of pure nu- 
tritious food for invalids and others. A hard worker 
and able instructor, Dr. Day could give no other than 
a practical, straight-to-the-point talk for the benefit 
of those who were there to hear. He was followed by 
Prof. A. B. Ivins with an illustration of his methods 
of teaching “ measurements of surfaces and solids,” 
by a class from Friends’ Central School, which com- 
manded, as usual, the interested attention of all. 

The instruction given throughout this entire course 
has been satisfactory; four of the days have been 


allottea to Swarthmore and six to Philadelphia, at 


15th and Race streets. One of a teachers class who 
had been in attendance upon all, remarked “ this 
course has been excellent all through.” The regret 
has been that comparatively few of our teachers have 
received the full benefit,on account of inability to 


attend all, but to none, it is hoped, have they been 
without some profit. 


THE GEORGE SCHOOL: THE SITUATION 
OF THE LAND PURCHASE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

ENCLOSED I give my version of the present position of the 
John M. George Bequest to our Society. I ask for its pub- 
lication, with the distinct understanding that I alone am 
responsible for these views. The Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting has not been consulted in this matter, although I 
have consulted with some of its active members and have 
their encouragement and support. 

Cc. M. B. 


To Friends and others feeling an interest in the John M. George 

School : 

John M. George lefta valuable property to his executors, 
to be sold at their discretion, and the proceeds paid to the 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting, “ for the purpose of erect- 
ing a boarding school to be located at some suitable place 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, and to be for the education of 
children members of the Society of Friends, and such 
others as a committee appointed by the said Yearly Meet- 
ing may think proper. This bequest is to be for the erec- 
tion of suitable plain buildings, and the balance not needed 
for that purpose to forma fund, the interest of which may 
be applied toward reducing the cost of education.” 





This will was written by John M. George, without legal 
assistance and no provision was made for the purchase of 
land. It is probable this was not his intention, and that an 
application to court could be made and a sum could be ob- 
tained for the purpose, from the fund that is to be laid 
aside and reduce the cost of education. Some of us, be- 
lieving it advisahle to accept the legacy exactly as left, 
and wishing to avoid the risks, expense, annoyance, and 
delay of possible litigation, have, mainly through the energy 
of our friend, Isaac Eyre, raised within $1,800.00 of the 
amount necessary to purchase and present to the Commit- 
tee the land necessary for the purpose. 

Some criticisms have been occasioned by this course, but, 
as the money has been so nearly raised and will not only 
eventually add some twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars 
to the fund to cheapen education, but will enable us that 
much sooner to commence the school, no one can now se- 
riously object to accepting it, and a public discussion of 
the policy could but be a disadvantage to the School. 

The Committee after a careful examination of a very 
large number of properties has decided, with the unity of a 
larger number than I ever expected to see settle on any 
one site, to accept a part of the Worth farm at Newtown, 
Pa. While it is not my individual selection, I feel that it 
is a good one, and will fully answer the purpose, and it is 
better for the interest of the school to settle on it, than keep 
the question open any longer,—provided everything else is 
satisfactory. 

The railroad facilities have not yet been examined into 
and settled, nor can they be until the Committee knows 
that it can positively get what land is needed and satisfac- 
tory, and have a definjte basis on which to make a contract 
with the Railroad. As soon as this is settled there is a com- 
mittee of five in charge of the subject who will give it 
prompt attention. 

In reference to the Worth farm, it is the understanding 
among those who have given it attention, that 120 acres is 
a necessity for the use of the school. There is another plot 
from twenty-five to thirty-five acres, which it is considered 
desirable to have, although not essential, and would give 
all that the school, as now contemplated, would want. 
There is another strip which, while not wanted for school 
uses, is right in front of and in full view from the main 
building, at the foot of the lawn, on the other side of the 
proposed road bounding the property, which should in 
some way be controlled, to prevent the possibility of stores, 
tenement-houses, liquor selling, or the woodlands being 
used for pic-nic or camp-meeting grounds. I think it is im- 
portant that an effort should be made to secure it so that 
it may be resold with the proper restrictions. It is adjoin- 
ing the proposed station, and the location of the school at 
Newtown would probably largely increase its value, and it 
can now be bought and resold with but little risk of loss, 
and probably with profit to the subscribers. The following 
are my conclusions: 

Ist. It is essential that the $1,800.00 should be raised at 
once, and I earnestly urge the friends of the school to send 
the amount they are willing to give, even if small, to Isaac 
Eyre, Newtown, Pa., or to me, before Fourth month 25th, 
when the Committee meets. 

2d. If this is done, I will see that the twenty-five to 
thirty acres which it is desirable to have is donated to the 
Committee in addition to the 120 acres which are a necessity. 

3d. I ask for subscriptions in amounts of $100.00 and 
over, towards purchasing what may be deemed advisable to 
protect the surroundings of the school property. The same 
to be held by trustees, to be selected by the subscribers, for 
the following purposes: 

a. To give the George School Committee the right to 














purchase the same for two years at cost and interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

b. To sell off with the proper restrictions against sale of 
liquor, manufacturing, pic-nic or camp-meeting grounds, 
tenement houses or any objectionable feature. 

c. The proceeds of such sale after paying expenses to be 
divided pro rata amongst the subscribers up to the amount 
of principal and interest at 6 per cent. per annum. 

d. Any surplus to be used at the discretion of the trus- 
tees to improve the roads or property of or surrounding the 
George School. 

In reference to this proposition, at least ten thousand 
dollars is wanted. I am willing to subscribe $500.00, and if 
necessary make it $1,000.00, although I think it is advisable 
that a general interest should be taken in it and a large 
number be interested. I have two other subscriptions of the 
same amount on the same conditions, but I have neither the 
time nor the inclination to make a personal solicitation. 

Promptness is of the greatest importance, as the Commit- 
tee will meet to decide matters positively on the 25th, and 
all should be purchased at the same time. I ask, without 
further notice, that all willing to help will write me on the 
subject. I have at my office blue prints showing the situa- 
tion, which parties interested can write for, or I will be glad 
to give any further information. 

Respectfully, CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
813 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Fourth month 15, 1890. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE CHILDREN’S “COUNTRY WEEK.” 
Do you see that throng of children, accompanied by wo- 
men with babes in arms, at the railroad station? Some 
with faces pinched with want and care and sorrow, all 
dressed with the best they have, many a little bit of finery 
saved from better times, worn to the best advantage! Do 
you know who they are or whence they come? They are 
of those who “are always with us,”—they come from the 
heated alleys of the great City. 

Do you know where they are going, and the cause of the 
eager, suppressed excitement ? 

They are going to the green shade and pure air of the 
country, where many a little life will have the seeds of dis- 
ease replaced by the throb of health. 

Watch them a week from now, on their return, and you 
will be astonished at the change. Instead of the worn and 
haggard look, and languid step, you will see eyes shining 
bright with the memories of pleasures just enjoyed, and 
faces glowing with health and sunshine. 

Do you know who starts these people on this path of 
joyous anticipation ? 

A number of women of this good city of Philadelphia, 
under an organization called the Children’s Country Week, 
who go around through all the poorest quarters and nar- 
rowest streets and alleys of the city, and into every house 
where there are children, or sickly women with babes, and 
gather them up for certain days, and arrange with kind 
people through the neighboring counties to take certain 
numbers for one week or more. 

Do you know what enables these good women to do this 
kind work ? 

It is the glorious spirit of Charity which dwells in the 
hearts of good people to such an extent that they are glad 
to furnish the money for the purpose. For all this requires 
money ; the railroad companies, though making a reduced 
charge, must be paid something, and the people in the 
country, who kindly take the children to board, must be 
paid, and in fact, it takes about $1,000 per week to carry on 
the good work. 
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Will not every reader of this make a contribution to- 
ward this deserving object ? H. 

[Contributions will be received, as usual, by Friends’ 
Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or may 
be sent to Lydia T. Hallowell, Secretary of the Association, 
Lansdowne, Pa.] 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE Somerville Society has arranged for joint meetings 
with both the Delphic and Eunomian Societies. The meet- 
ing with the Delphic will take place on the evening of the 
26th inst., and with the Eunomian on Fifth month 6th. 

—The children of the late Deborah F. Wharton, who 
was a benefactor of Swarthmore, have presented the Col- 
lege with a handsome portrait of their mother. 

—The College library has received through Governor 
Beaver, the handsome volumes commemorative of the Con- 
stitutional Centennial. There are two large volumes, ele- 
gantly executed, and illustrated with etchings of faces and 
scenes identified with the early history of the Govern- 
ment. 

—Lydia H. Price and Elizabeth Lloyd visited and spoke 
in last First-day’s meeting. 

—The competing orations for the Magill Prizes in the 
Sophomore and Freshman Classes are due to the judges on 
Seventh-day evening of this week. 

—The Seniors are about to take up a course of Pennsyl- 
vania Constitutional Law, under Professor Holcomb. 

—The Seniors studying applied electricity have con- 
structed an electric motor under the direction of Professor 
Hoadley. 

—The Freshman field meeting will be held on the 30th 


inst., and the regular College athletic meeting on the 10th 
of Fifth month. 8. 


THE VOICE OF THE GUIDE. 


WALKING through an unknown region, 
Tangled thicket, brier, and thorn, 
Weaving barriers dark and legion ; 
Shadows on the face of morn. 
Noontide hid in brooding tempests, 
Nightfall coming cold and gray ; 
Lord, we thank thee for the promise, 
Star-like in thy word to-day ! 


Give us listening ears to hear it; 
Give us faith to follow on, 

Though the clouds unrifted cover 
All the glory of the sun. 

“Thou shalt hear a voice behind thee!” 

Do we, waiting as we pray, 

Sweet from heaven discern its cadence ? 
Tread with courage, “ This the way!” 


Lord, so many thoughts beset us; 
Lord, so many whispers press 

On the silence of the spirit, 
Pilgrim in this wilderness. 

Only as thy voice commands us, 
Only as our hearts obey, 

Are we safe, and sure of reaching 
Home at ending of the way. 


Lord, when we are worn and weary, 
Lord, when faith is weak and faint, 

Give us then, we pray, to hear thee, 

Hush the moaning of complaint. 


a nip einen he waa 































































































































































































































































































































































Thou shalt hear a voice behind thee! 
Star-like beams the word to-day ! 
And we listen, and we journey, 
God himself our strength and stay. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in S. 8. Times. 


IN THE GRASS. 


ALL bedded in the grass they lie, 
“And scarcely catch the lingering eye: 
Yet when the slowly laboring earth 
Thrills with the mystic pang of birth, 
A perfume all the senses fills— 

Ah! springtime breath of daffodils ! 


All bedded in the grass they lie, 

Hid in its meek obscurity ; 

But oh! what lavish gold is this 
That stirs the hungry heart to bliss, 
Here, where the early sunshine spills 
A shining store of daffodils ! 


All bedded in the grass they lie ; 

From spring to spring we pass them by. 
A myriad blades must grow unseen 

For one broad sheet of quiet green ; 
Now each its silent task fulfills 

Amid the unnoticed daffodils. 


All bedded in the grass they lie, 

A sweet, perpetual mystery. 

Fond Summer long the secret keeps 
Of all that in her bosom sleeps— 
Only, when wayward April wills, 
A joy of nodding daffodils. 


All bedded in the grass they lie, 
Untended bloom, unsorrowed die. 
How many a flower thus silently 
Yields but its cap of joy to me! 
So would I give—as sunshine fills 
The long-forgotten daffodils. 


—D. H. R. Goodale. 


THE INDIANS OF NEW YORK: THE 
SENECAS. 


{THE matter below is part of the series of articles by 
John Habberton, published in the New York Herald. The 
description of the Tuscaroras was given in the issue of this 
paper for Third month 29. We give considerable space to 
the subject, because the condition of these New York In- 
dians has been the subject of much dispute, and these arti- 
cles appear to be very candidly and fairly written. We have 
no doubt they give the truth of the case ; and they show, as 
usual, that a great deal of the unfavorable representation of 
the Indians is pure falsehood, concocted as a means of de- 
priving them of their lands. 

Most of our readers are doubtless aware that these In- 
dians are the remnants of the old “ Five Nations,” (later 
“Six Nations’’), or “ Iroquois,” one of the most interesting 
families of the American Aborigines. The“ Five” original 
tribes were the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayagus, 
and Senecas; to these was added, about 1712, the tribe of 
the Tuscaroras, who came from North Carolina, and were 
adopted into the confederacy. The accounts here given 
show that these vigorous people have survived during the 
long period of change, with a remarkable preservation of 
their native traits, and that, as of old, they are able to give 
many lessons to the presumably superior white race.—Eps. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ]} 
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The Seneca Nation is by far the largest of the Six 
Nations. Of the five thousand Indians in New York 
nearly one-half are Senecas, and among them dwell 
about two hundred Cayagus, half as many Onondagas 
and a few Oneida and St. Regis Indians. 

The Senecas are splendid fellows to look at. A 
dozen of them, picked up anywhere, will average 
three or four inches taller than the first dozen you 
may meet on Broadway. They are broad-shouldered 
and deep-cbested, too, and give the impression of pow- 
erful physiques. An acquaintance of mine who 
chanced upon an old burial place of the Senecas ex- 
humed some very large skeletons, one of which, now 
in the rooms of a historical society, measured seven 
feet and one inch in length after the bones had been 
properly articulated. Physicians, however, say that 
the nation is terribly scrofulous, and it is certain that 
deaths by consumption areal most as frequent as among 
the Western Indians. Abhorrenceof soap aud water 
may have much to do with this by imposing too great 
labor upon the lungs. At the Thomas Orphan Axy- 
lum for destitute Indian orphans it is demonstrated 
that enforced cleanliness reduces the death rate to a 
trifle, though the children are largely from the worst 
families. 

There are all sorts of Senecas; the very good and 
the very bad, the industrious and the lazy, the finely 
educated and the grossly ignorant. According to the 
Indian neighbors a white man has, so will the white 
man’s opinion of the race be; so in the vicinity of a 
Seneca reservation you may hear as many opinions as 
about the Chinese in California. Along a Cattarau- 
gus county road which ends at the shore of Lake 
Erie, live some Seneca Indians whom any man might 
be proud to know. They are well educated, some of 
them being college graduates ; they work hard ; they 
have charming wives and families; their homes are 
tastefully furnished ; they own and enjoy good books, 
music, and pictures, go regularly to church, have de- 
lightful manners, and never are happier than when 
entertaining a white man who is their equal—as few 
in their vicinity are. Not far from these are others 
who are ignorant, though not stupid, and who look 
suspiciously at each white man whom they have not 
kaown of old. They live in small cabins, half till a 
very few acres of ground, and seldom display energy 
and spirit except when taking part in a game of some 
kind or in search for whiskey, to sell which to an In- 
dian is under United States statutes a crime. 


Between these two extremes, neither of which em- 
bodies a great number of men, lie the mass of the na- 
tion,—a quiet, inconspicuous, retiring, apparently re- 
pressed body of people, whose condition is pathetic 
in the extreme. Their faults are few, and all trace- 
able to incomplete development ; their virtues, active 
and passive, are many, but they are persistently be- 
lied and abused, sometimes through ignorance and 
thoughtlessness, but quite as often in the interest of 
an untiring purpose which is utterly selfish and un- 
scrupulous. White men want the Senecas’ land— 
want it more than that of any other Indian nation in 
the State; consequently a systematic vilification of 
these Indians goes on unceasingly. The doings of the 
worst members of the nation are paraded as indica- 
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tions of the quality of the whole body. Meanwhile, 
over the entire body of Senecas, industrious and lazy, 
simple and wise, virtuous and wicked, paralyzing 
their energies and almost forbidding them to hope, 
hangs always a great thick cloud ; it is a doubt as to 
the tenure of their lands. Through a number of trans- 
fers of Indian, national, State, and inter-state inter- 
ests, the lands occupied by the Senecas seem long ago 
to have passed, to the extent of preémption rights, 
into the ownership of a great corporation—the Ogden 
Land Company. Without the extinction or satisfac- 
tion of this claim the Senecas cannot be certain that 
any improvements they make will not eventually be 
lost, even should the land be divided in severalty. A 
body of white men in the same position would be as 
listless and restless as the Senecas ; they would also 
be far more troublesome. 

Regarding the Senecas, aside from their special 
troubles for a little while, they are decidedly an inter- 
esting people. They are well supplied with brains; 
however little they may work, some of them do a 
great deal of thinking, as some of their remarks, 
hereafter quoted, will show. About twenty years ago 
they astorished the few white people who ob-erved 
them closely by changing their order of government. 
Dropping rule by chiefs, they adopted a constitution, 
which in itsef is an admirable bit of work. The con- 
stitution provides that all legislation shall be bya 
council of sixteen members, eight from each reserva- 
tion; the executive is a president, who also is pre- 
siding officer of the council, and the judiciary is com- 
posed of “ peacemakers,” three on each reservation. 
The peacemakers act as justices of the peace, under 
the forms of law observed by such justices in the 
State of New York ; the same “ peacemakers” may sit 
asa higher court, having j irisdiction in the proving 
of wills, settlements of estates, and grantiug divorces, 
the Council to be the final tourt of appeal. Each re- 
servation has a marshal, and the council has a clerk 
and a treasurer, the latter being a bonded officer. All 
proceedings of any of these officials are recorded in 
writing. 

How is that for anation of so-called savages? It 
remains to be said that the records are kept in writ- 
ing, and that the council, while generally containing 
some bad men, is quite as honest and decent as the 
Legislature which the white men of the greatest 
State of the nation seud to Albany. The present 
president of the nation, Mr. Lay, isa Christian and a 
gentleman in the best sense of the word. 

One reason why many Senecas do not work hard 
is that they receive from the State a small annuity 
and from the general government a large one, the 
amount being about $5 per individual per year, pay- 
able to the heads of families. Twenty-five dollars a 
year for a family of five does not seem much money, 
but it goes a great way among people of simple hab- 
its who seldom indulye in new clothes. Besides this 
cash annuity the general government presents goods, 
principally cotton cloth, to the value of about $1.50 
annually, per individual. As many Indian families 
do not care for sheets or other articles for which such 
material is available, a great deal of cloth is traded to 
farmers for chickens and pigs. Fuel is to be had for 































































































the taking, fish are found in the river, and each fam- 
ily, as a rule, has pigs, chickens, and acow. Even 
with all this there are many improvident Senecas 
who suffer, but if they beg it is from the whites. All 
of the white farmers who told me the Indians werea 
lazy lot, admitted that they had never been robbed 
by the Indians. I asked a mail-carrier, with whom I 
rode a little way, whether he was not afraid that some 
of the bad Indians would “hold him up” at night 
and rob him or the mail as he went through the 
worst part of the reservation. 

“No!” he replied witn great vigor. “So long as 
In on Indian ground I am perfectly easy. Why, ifa 
mail bag was to fall out of the wagon and an Indian 
found it, he’d carry it straight to one end of the line 
or the other; he wouldn’t want any pay for doing it, 
either. Mail bags have been lost on this road; Indi- 
ans found them, and were real proud of the chance to 
take them where they belonged. I’ll tell you an- 
other thing, too, that may be bard to believe, though 
it is as true as Gospel. Loose as some of these Indi- 
ans are, a white woman can go around among them 
or on the most desolate roads with perfect safety. I’d 
rather have my wife or daughter go around alone at 
night in this reservation than in the town I live.” 

This staggered me. A day or two afterward, 
while photographing a hut on a lonely road, there 
came along a young woman who proved to bea school 
teacher. Her curiosity concerning my camera en- 
abled me to detain her long enough to ask some qnes- 
tions, and I finally asked if she did not sometimes 
feel unsafe where there were no whites. 

“ Never,” she replied. “I have never had a rude 
word, look, or gesture. On the contrary, every Indian 
I meet takes pains to be polite, and some of them 
have a fine dignity about it, too.’ Then she looked 
cross 4 moment and continued: “It is the only place 
at which I ever taught in which I never was insulted. 
I've heard the same from every woman teacher I 
know on the reservation.” 

I confirmed this teacher’s statement by many men 
who said nothing else good of the Indians. 

The teacher informed me also of what I already 
knew,—that the term “ pagan,” as applied to the 
non-Christian Indians, was a misnomer, which was 
being wilfully used to deceive whites who did not 
know the true application of the word. “ Paganism,” 
in the ordinary sense of the term, does not exist 
among the Six Nations. Their own religion as dis- 
tinguished from orthodox Christianity, was formu- 
lated about a hundred years ago, by a remarkable In- 
dian, called in English, Handsome Lake. 

The belief of the so-called “ pagans” is a combi- 
nation of Unitarianism and Catholicism. It declares 
the existence of a Supreme Being, who is all-wise, 
just, merciful, and wholly good ; regards Jesus as a 
“teacher sent from God ” and a sacrifice for the sins 
of others ; proclaims a future life, in which men are re- 
warded or punished for the deeds done while on earth. 

Up to this belief the Senecas live about as closely 
as the general run of whites to Christianity. 

Said an old “ pagan” to whom I was introduced 
by his legal adviser : 

“You whites mustn’t think that we hate Christi- 
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anity. We believe that Christ was the only real good 
man, and we wish everybody was like Him. We 
don’t hate missionaries; some of them have been 
very good to us, and the baddest Indian never for- 
gets a kindness. We believe that the missionaries 
mean all right, and if they were the only whites we 
had to meet most of us would be Christians right 
away. But we know more than the whites think we 
do; some of us take the newspapers, some of us read 
a good many books,—come up to my house and see 
the histories I have read. We talk to each other 
about what we read. Missionaries used to teach the 
Indians in New England,—fine Indians, friendly In- 
dians. But there were other white men,—a hundred 
or a thousand for each missionary,—and whiere are 
the New England Indians now? All in their graves. 
Rum is bad for Indians; pagan Indians with brains 
say the same as Christian Indiansabout it. It’s hard 
to get now,—it’s a crime to sell a single drink to an 
Indian, though he can always get it when he wants 
it very bad. Indian reservations are the only big 
tracts of land in New York where liquor isn’t sold 
openly, but make us like whites and the stuff will be 
under every Indian’s nose, and most of them will be 
drunkards in spite of themselves. You know what 
happens to the property and family of a white drunk- 
ard? Well, that’s the reason some whites, nct all, 
but a good many, want our land divided in severalty, 
each Indian to have title to his own. That title 
would be soaked out of a lot of Indians in a mighty 
short time with whiskey.” 

“But,” I pleaded, “a law forbidding transfer or 
mortgage for twenty-five or fifty years ——” 

The expression that came into the old man’s face 
would have done credit to Cardinal Richelieu. He 
interrupted me with : 

“Plenty of white money to change the lawin a 
year or two; only little Indian money to fight it 
with. If treaties with the government at Washing- 
ton can’t be let alone, but have to be changed again 
and again, putting Indians in a smaller hole each 
time, what Indian is going to trust the gang of thieves 
and liars that you support at Albany ?” 

It may astonish the readers of the Herald to know 
that total abstainers are quite as numerous, propor- 
tionately, among the Indians of the Six Nations as 
among the white population of the State. The Iro- 
quois Temperance League has six hundred mem- 
bers,—more than ten per cent. of the entire strength 
of the tribes. Its proceedings are conducted in the 
native tongues, and occasionally at a mass meeting 
three speakers will talk at a time, each in his own 
tongue to his own people. The members try hard to 
discover the persons who sell liquor to the Indians, 
but on this subject the purchaser is discreetly mum. 

Suspicion regarding education is disappearing rap- 
idly, even from among the pagans. The theory used 
to be that learning was sure to make a child feel su- 
perior to his parents, and likely to make him arascal 
besides. The number of educated Indians has be- 
come quite large within a generation, and though a 
few are proud, the majority are so natural, and have 
brought so much new life into their families, that 
they have disarmed much prejudice. The ,educated 
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boy or girl who returns to a bad family has a hard 
time of it, but generally he can find a little congenial 
society in the vicinity. Some estimable white girls 
have married educated Indians, and had no reason 
for regret, and a few white men have found charming 
wives among the Senecas. 

Missionaries do a great deal of good among the 
Senecas when they remain long enough to be fully 
known and have sense enough to adapt themselves 
to their work, and make haste slowly. Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians have sent missionaries 
among the Senecas. The successes have been deter- 
mined, not by the creed, but by the man. Rev. M. 
F. Trippe, sent out by the Buffalo Presbytery, has 
done good work for years, and so won the hearts of 
the people that he has been “ adopted ” by one of the 
wolf clans of the Senecas and given a Seneca name,— 
Se-go-wi-eh,—signifying “ The Giver.” 

Rev. J. W. Sanborn, a Methodist missionary, also 
labored acceptably for some time among the Senecas, 
being adopted as a son of the tribe. His Indian 
name is O-yo-ga-weh, signifying “ clear sky.” Rey. 
and Mrs. Asher Wright first sowed the good seed, 
giving about half a century to the work, and prepar- 
ing the way for all who followed them. This good 
couple is regarded about as saints by all Christian 
Senecas and many pagans besides. 

What the Senecas are to do to improve their own 
worldly condition is hard to say. While their land 
tenure is uncertain they must be as half-hearted 
farmers as the Western homesteader who finds thata 
railroad company claims his farm as part of its land 
grant. The cases are exactly parallel. The Senecas 
have no prairie land; all their acres were once in 
forest, and while they have cut away much of the 
timber the stumps still remain on great tracts. Stump 
digging is as hard work as a farmer can have. What 
white farmer would do it on an uncertainty? Many 
of them work for wages for white farmers, but the 
season of hired help on a farm is not long; others 
pick berries for sale to canning factories, and in the 
winter make many baskets, which find ready sales at 
farms and villages. Were the government of the 
United States to relieve them of the Ogden Land 
Company’s claim and make an arrangement with the 
Senecas by which men who really want to farm and 
have the will and capacity to do so, may gradually 
acquire inalienable title to the land they occupy, there 
would be no excuse for the others remaining idle. 
The extinguishing of the Ogden claim would make 
it possible for the Indians, probably through the gen- 
eral government, to sell out and out the six town sites 
which they now lease to whites,—an arrangement 
which would deprive land grabbers of further excuse 
for lying and persecution, and give the Indians money 
enough to purchase stock and tools. Once fairly and 
thoroughly started beside the whites they would 
have nothing to grumble at, and if not tormented 
further they would probably in time, singly or in 
small! bodies, ask to be admitted to citizenship while 
retaining all the social features and customs of their 
national organization. Anything, however, which 
the State of New York may attempt to do for them 


will be viewed with suspicious eye. To them “New 
York ” is synonymous with “ thief.” 





